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From the London Metropolitan. 
PETER SIMPLE. 
(Continued.) 


Yesterday I was on the forecastle with Mr. Chucks, 
the boatswain, who is very kind to me. He had been 
showing me how to make the various knots and bends 
of rope which are used in our service. Iam afraid 
that I was very stupid, but he showed me over and over 
again until I learnt how to make them. Amongst 
others, he taught mea fisherman’s bend, which he pro- 
nounced to be the king of all knots; “and Mr. Simple,” 
continued he, “ there is a moral in that knot. You ob- 
serve, that when the parts are drawn the right way, 
and together, the more you pull the faster they hold, 
and the more impessible to untie them; but see, by 
hauling them apart, how a little difference, a pull the 
other way, immediately disunites them, and then how 
easy they are cast off in a moment. That points out the 
necessity of pulling together in this world, Mr. Simple, 
when we wish to hold on, and that’s a piece of philoso- 
phy worth all the twenty-six thousand and odd years 
of my friend the carpenter, which leads to nothing but 
a brown study, when he ought to be attending to his 
duty.” . 

“Very true, Mr. Chucks, you are the better philoso- 
pher of the two.” 

“] am the better educated, Mr. Simple, and I trust 
more of a gentleman. I consider a gentleman to be 
to a certain degree a philosopher, for very often he is 
obliged tosupport his character as such, to put up with 
what another person may very properly fly in a passion 
about. I think coolness is the great character-stick of 
a gentleman. In the service, Mr. Simple, one is 
obliged to appear angry without indulging the senti- 
ment. I can assure you that I never lose my temper, 
even when I use my rattan.” 

“Why, then, Mr. Chucks, do you swear so much at 
the men? surely that is not gentlemanly?” 

“ Most certainly not, sir. But I must defend myself 
by observing the very artificial state in which we live 
on board of a man of war. Necessity, my dear Mr. 
Simple, has no law. You must observe how gently I 
always commence when I have to find fault. I do that 
to prove my geatility; but, sir, my zeal for the service 
obliges me to alter my language, to prove in the end 
that Iam in earnest. Nothing would afford me more 
pleasure than to be able to carry on the duty as a gen- 
tleman, but that’s impossible.” 

“T really cannot see why.” v 

“ Perhaps, then, Mr. Simple, you will explain to me 
why the captain and the first lieutenant swear.” 

“That I do not pretend to answer, but they only do 
80 upon an emergency.” 

“ Exactly so; but, sir, then ’mergency is my daily 
and heurly duty. In the continual working of the 
ship I am answerable for all that goes amiss. The life 
of a boatswain is a life of ’mergency, and, therefore, ] 
swear,” 

“I still cannot allow it to be requisite, and certainly 
it is sinful.” 

“ Excuse me, my dear sir; it is absolutely requisite, 
and not at all sinful. There is one language fur the 
pulpit and another for board ship, and in either situa- 
tion a man must make use of those terms most likely 
to produce the necessary effect upon his listeners, 
Whether it is from long custom of the service, or from 
the indifference of a sailor to al) common things and 
language, (I can’t exactly explain myself, Mr. Simple, 
but I know what I mean,) perhaps constant excitement 
may do, and therefore more ‘ stimilis,’ as they call it, 
to make him move. Certain it is, that common par. 
Jancy won’t do with a common seaman. It is not here 
as in the scriptures, * Do this, and he docth it;’ (by the 
by, that chap must have had his soldiers in tight order;) 
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but it is ‘Do this, d n your eyes, and then it is 
done directly. The order to do just carries the weight 
of acannon shot, but it wants the perpelling power. 
The d n is the gunpowder which sets it flying in 
the execution of its duty. Do you comprehend me, 
Mr. Simple?” 

“I perfectly understand you, Mr. Chucks, and I can- 
not help remarking, and that without flattery, that you 
are very different from the rest of the warrant officers. 
Where did you receive vour education?” 

“Mr. Simple, I am here a boatswain with a clean 
shirt, and, I say it myself, : nd no one dare gainsay it, 
a thorough knowledge of my duty. But although I do 
not say that I ever was better off, I can say this, that 
I’ve been in the best society, in the company of lords 
and ladies. I once dined with your grandfather.” 

“That’s more than I ever did, for he never asked me, 
nor took the least notice of ine,” replied I. 

“What I state is true. 1 did not know that he was 
your grandfather until yesterday, when I was talking 
with Mr. O’Brien; but I perfectly recoliect him, al- 
though I was very young at that time. Now, Mr. 
Simple, if you will promise me as a gentleman, (and I 
know you are one,) that you will not repeat what | tell 
you, then I'll let you into the history of my life.” 

“ Mr. Chucks, as I am a gentleman I never will di- 
vulge it until you are dead anc bupied, and not then, if 
you do not wish it.” 

“When I am dead and buried, you may do as you 
please; it may then be of service to other people, al- 
though my story is not a very long one.” 

Mr. Chucks then sat down upon the fore-end of the 
booms by the funnel, and I took imy place by his side, 
when he commenced as follows: 

“ My father was a boatswain before me—one of the 
old school, rough as a bear, ard drunken as a Gosport 
fiddler. My mother was my mother, and I shall 
saynomore. My father was invalided for harbour duty 
after a life of intoxication, and died shortly afterwards. 
In the mean time | had been, by the kindness of the 
port adwiral’s wife, educated at the foundation school. 
1 was thirteen when my father died, and my mother 
not knowing what to do with me, wished to bind me 
apprentice to a merchant vessel, but this I refused, and 
after six months’ quarrelling on the subject, | decided 
the point by volunteering in the Narcissus frigete. I 
believe that my gentlemanly ideas were innate, Mr. 
Simple; I never as a child could bear the idea of the 
merchant service. After I had been a week on board, 
I was appoinied servant to the purser, where | gave 
such satisfaction by my alertness and dexterity, that 
the first lieutenant took me away from the purser to 
attend upon himself, so that in two months I was a 
person of such consequence as to create a disturbance 
in the gun-room, for the purser was very angry, and 
many of the officers took his part. It was whispered 
that I was the son of the first lieutenant, and that he 
was aware of it. How far that may be true I know 
not, but there was a likeness between us; and my mo- 
ther, who was a very pretty woman, attended his ship 
many years befure as a bumboat girl. I can’t pretend 
to say any thing about it, but this I do say, Mr. Simple, 
and many will blame me for it, but I can’t help my na- 
tural feelings, that I had rather be the by-blow of a 
gentleman than the ’gitimate offspring of a boatswain 
and his wife. There’s no chance of good blood in your 
veins in the latter instance, whereas in the former you 
may have stolen a drop or two. It so happened that 
after | had served the first lieutenant for about a year, a 
young lord, (I must not mention his name, Mr. Simple,) 
was sent to sea, by his friends or by his own choice, I 
don’t know which, but | was told that his uncle, who 
was ‘zekative, and had an interest in his death, per- 
suaded him to go. A lord at that period, soine twenty- 
five years ago, was a rarity in the service, and they used 
to salute him when he came on board. The conse- 
quence was, that the young Jord must have a servant 
to himself, although alk the rest of the midshipmen had 














but one servant between them. The captain enquired 


who was the best boy in the ship, and the purser, to 
whom he appealed, recommended me. Accordingly, 
much to the annoyance of the first lieutenant, (for first 
lieutenants in those days did not assume as they do 
now, not that I refer to Mr. Falcon, who is a gentle- 
man,) I was immediately surrendered to his lordship. 
I had a very easy, comfortable life of it—I did little or 
nothing; if enquired for when all hands were turned 
up, I was cleaning his lordship’s boots or brushing his 
lordship’s clothes, and there was nothing to be said 
when his lordship’s name was mentioned. We went to 
the Mediterranean, (because his lordship’s mama wish- 
ed it,) and we had been there about a year when his 
lordship ate so many grapes that he was seized with a 
dysentery. He was ill for three weeks, and then he re- 
quested to be sent to Malta in a transport going to 
Gibraltar, or rather to the Barbary coast, for bullocks. 
He became worse every day, and made his will, leaving 
me all his effects on board, which I certainly deserved 
for the kindness with which I had nursed him. Off 
Malta we fell in with a xebeque, bound to Civita Vee- 
chia, and the captain of the transport, anxious to pro- 
ceed, advised our going on board of her, as the wind 
was light and contrary, and these Mediterranean ves- 
sels sailed better in a wind than the transport. My 
master, who was now sinking fast, consented, and we 
changed our ships. The next day he died, and a gale 
of wind came on, which prevented us from gaining the 
port for several days, and the body of his lordship not 
ouly became so offensive, but affected the superstition 
of the catholic sailors so much, that it was hove over- 
board. None of their people could speak English, nor 
could I speak Maltese: they had no idea who we were, 
and T had plenty of time for cogitation. I had often 
thought what a fine thing it was to be a lord, and as 
often wished that I had been born one. ‘The wind was 
still against us, when a mercliant vessel ran down to 
us, that had left Civita Vecchia for Gibraltar. I de- 
sired the captain of the xebeque to make u signal of 
distress, or rather I did myself, and the vessel, which 
proved to be English, bore down to us. 

“I manned the boat to go on board, and the idea 
came into my head, that although they might refuse to 
take me, that they would not refuse a lord. 1 put on 
the midshipman’s uniform belonging to his lordship, 
(but then certainly belonging to me,) and went along- 
side of the merchant vessel; told them that I had left 
wy ship for the benefit of my health, and wanted a pas- 
sage tu Gibraltar, on my way home. My title, and im- 
mediate acceptance of the terms demanded for my pas- 
sage, was sufficient. My property was brought from 
the xebeque; and, of course, as they could not speak 
English, they could not contradict, even if they sus- 
pected. Here, Mr. Simple, I must acknowledge a 
slight flaw in my early history, which I impart to you 
in confidence; er otherwise I should not have been able 
to prove that] was correct in asserting that I had 
dined with your grandfather. But the temptation was 
too strong, and I could not resist. Think yourself, Mr. 
Simple, aficr having served as a ship’s boy—clouted 
here, kicked there, damned by one, and sent to hell by 
another—to find myself treated with such respect and 
deference, and my lorded this and my lorded that, every 
minute of the day. During my passage to Gibraltar, 
I had plenty of time for arranging my plans. I hardly 
need say that my lord’s kif was valuable; and what was 
better, they exactly fitted me. I also had his watches 
and trinkets, and many other things, besides a bag of 
dollars. However, they were honestly mine; the only 
thing that I took was his name, which he had no fur- 
ther occasion for, poor fellow! But it’s no use defend- 
ing what was wrong—it was dishonest, and there’s an 
end of it, 

“Now observe, Mr. Simple, how one thing leads to 
another. I declare to you, that my first idea of making 
use of his lordship’s name, was to procure a passage to 
Gibraltar. I then was undecided how to act; but as I 
had charge of his papers and letters to his mother and 
guardian, I think—indeed, I am almost sure—that 1 
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should have laid aside my dignity and midshipman’s 
dress, and applied for a passage home to the commis- 
sioner of the yard. But it was fated to be otherwise; 
for the master of the transport went on shore to report 
and obtain pratique, and he told them every where that 
young Lord A was a passenger with him, going to 
ingland for the benefit of his health. In less than 
halt en hour, off came the commissioner’s boat, and 
another boat from the governor, requesting the honour 
of my company, and that | would take a bed at their 
houses during my stay. What could | do? I began to 
be frightencd; but 1 was more afraid to confess that I 
was an impostor, for [ am sure the master of the trans- 
port alone would have kicked me overboard, if I had 
let him know that he had been so confounded polite to 
aship’s boy. So I blushed half from modesty and half 
from guilt, and accepted the invitation of the governor; 
sending a polite verbal refusal to the commissioner, 
upon the plea of there being no paper or pens on board. 
I had so often accompanied my late master, that I 
knew very well how to conduct myself, and had bor- 
rowed a good deal of his air and appearance—indeed, 
I had a natural taste for gentility. I could write and 
read ; not perhaps so well as I ought to have done, con- 
sidering the education I had received, but still quite 
well enough for a lord, and indeed much better than 
my late master. I knew his signature well enough, 
although the very idea of being forced to use it made 
me. tremble. However, the die was cast. I ought to 
observe, that in one point wo were not unlike—both 
had curly light hair and blue eyes; in other points 
there was no resemblance. I was by far the best look- 
ing chap of the two; and as we had been up the Medi- 
terranean for two years, I had no fear of any doubt as 
to my identity until I arrived in England. 

* Well, Mr. Simple, 1 dressed myself very carefully, 
put on my chains and rings, and a little perfurne on my 
handkerchief, and accompanied the aid-de-camp to the 
governor's, where I was asked after my mother, Lady 
and my uncle, my guardian, and a hundred other 
questions. At first I was much confused, which was 
attributed to bashfulness; and so it was, but not of the 
right sort. But before the day was over, I had become 
so accustomed to be called * my lord,’ and to my situ- 
ation, that I was quite at my ease, and began to watch 
the motions and behaviour of the company, that I might 
regulate my comportment by that of good society. I 
remained at Gibraltar for a fortnight, and then was of- 
fered a passage in a transport ordered to Plymouth. 
Being an officer, of course it was free to a certain ex- 
tent. On my passage to England, I again made up my 
mind that I would put off my dress and title as soon as 
I could escape from observation; but I was prevented 
as before. The port admiral sent off to request the 
pleasuro of my company to dinner. I dared not refuse; 
and there I was my lord as befure, courted and feasted 
by every body. Tradesmen called to request the honour 
of my custom; my table at the hotel was covered with 
cards of all descriptions; and, to confess the truth, | 
liked my situation so much, and had been so accus- 
tomed to it, that I now began to dislike the idea that 
one day or uther I must iy it, which T determined 
to do as soon as I quitted the place. My bill at the 
hotel was very extravagant, and more than I could pay; 
but the master said it was not of the least consequence; 
that of course his lordship had not provided himself 
with cash just coming from foreign parts, and offered to 
supply me with money if I required it. ‘This, I will say, 
I was honest enough to refuse, I left my cards, P. 
C., as they do, Mr. Simple, in all well-regulated society. 
and set off in the mail for London, where I fully re- 
solved to drop my title, and to proceed to Scotland to 
his lordship’s mother, with the mournful intelligence of 
his death—for you see, Mr. Simple, no one krew that 
his lordship was dead. The captain of the transport 
had pot him into the xebeque alive, and the vessel 
bound to Gibraltar had received him, as they imagined, 
The captain of the frigate had very svon afterwards 
advices from Gibraltar, stating his lordship’s recovery 
and return to England. Well, I had not been in the 
coach more than five minutes, when who should get in 
but a gentleman whom I had met at the port admiral’s; 
besides which, the coachman and others knew me very 
well. Wher I arrived in London, ([ still wore my 
midshipman’s uniform,) I went toa hotel recommended 
to me, as I aflerwards found out, the most fashionable 
in town, my title still following me. I now determined 
to put off my uniform, and dress in plain clothes—my 
farce was over. I went to bed that night and the next 
morning made my appearance in a suit of mufti, mak- 
ing enquiry of the waiter which was the best convey- 
ance to Scotland. 








.| life, and cannot help longing to be a gentleman, It’sa 


**Post-chay and four, my lord. At what time’shall 
I order it?” 

“*O, replied J, ‘I am not sure that I shall go to- 
morrow.’ : 
“Just at this moment in came the master of the ho- 
tel, with the * Morning Post” in his hand, making me a 
low bow, and pointing to the insertion of my arrival at 
his hotel among the fashionables. This annoyed me: 
and now that | found how difficult it was to get rid of 
my title, I became particularly anxious to be William 
Chucks, as before. Before twelve o’clock, three or four 
gentlemen were ushered into my sitting-room, who ob- 
serving my arrival in that d——d Morning Post, came 
to pay their respects; and before the day was over, I 
was invited and ro-invited by a dozen people. I found 
that I could not retreat, and I went away with the 
stream, as before at Gibraltar and Portsmouth. For 
three weeks I was every where; and if I found it agree- 
able at Portsmouth, how mach more so in London! 
But I was not happy, Mr. Simple, because I was a cheat, 
every moment expecting to be found out. But it really 
was a nice thing to be a lord. 

“ At last the play was over. I had been enticed by 
some young men into a gambling house, where they 
intended to fleece me ; but, for the first night, they al- 
lowed me to win, I think, about 300/. I was quite de- 
lighted with my suecess, and had agreed to mect them 
the next evening; hut when I was at breakfast, with 
my legs crossed, reading the Morning Post, who should 
come to see me but my guardian uncle. He knew his 
nephew’s features too well to be deceived; and my not 
recognising him, proved at once that I was an impos- 
tor. You must allow me to hasten over the scene which 
took place—the wrath of the uncle, the confusion in 
the hotel, the abuse of the waiters, the police-officer, 
and being dragged into a hackney-coach to Bow-street. 
There I was examined and confessed all. The uncle 
was so glad to find that his nephew was really dead, 
that he felt no resentment towards me; and as, after all, 
I had only assumed a name, but had cheated nobody, 
except the landlord at Portsmouth, I was sent on board 
the tender off the Tower, to be drafted into a man-of- 
war. As for my 3001., my clothes, &c. I riever heard 
any more of them; they wero seized, I presume, by the 
landlord of the hotel for my bill, and very handsomely 
he must have paid himself. I had two rings on my 
fingers, and my watch in my pocket, when I was sent 
on board the tender, ani I stowed them away very care- 
fully. I had also a few pounds in my purse. I was 
sent round te Plymouth, where I was drafted into a fri- 
gate. After I had been there some little time, I turned 
the watch and rings into money, and bought myself a 
good kit of clothes; for I could not bear to be dirty. I 
was put intothe mizen-top, and no one knew that Tinad 
been a lord.” 

“ You found some difference, I shoald think, in your 
situation?” 

“Yes, I did, Mr. Simple; but I was mnch happier. 
I could not forget the ladies, and the dinners, and the 
opera, and all the delights of Lon lon, besides the re- 
spect paid to my title, and I often sighed for them; but 
the police officcr and Bow-strcet also came to my re- 
collection, and I shuddered at the remembrance. It had, 
however, one good effect; [ determined to be an officer if 
I could, and learnt my duty, and worked my way up 
to quarter-master, and thence to boatswain—and I know 
my duty, Mr. Simple. But I’ve been punished for ny 
folly ever since. I formed ideas above my station in 


bad thing for a man to have idoas above his station.” 

“ You cértainly must find some difference between the 
company in London and that of the warrant officors.” 

“IV's many years back now, sir; but I can’t get over 
the feeling. I can’t ’sociate with them at all, A man 
may have the feelings of a gentleman, although in a 
humble capacity : but how can I be intimate with such 
people as Mr. Dispart or Mr, Dovall, the carpenter? 
All very well in their way, Mr, Simple, but what can 
you expect from officers who boil their *tators in a cab. 
bage-net hanging in the ship coppers, when they know 
that there is one third of a stove allowed them to cook 
their victuals on?” 

Two or three days after this conversation with Mr. 
Chucks, the captain ran the frigate in shore, and when 
within five miles we discovered two vessels under the 
land, We made all sail in chase, and cut them off from 
escaping round a sandy point which they attempted to 
weather. Finding that they could not effect their pur- 
pose, they ran on shore under a smail battery of two 
guns, which commenced firing upon us. The first shot 
which whizzed between the masts had, to me, a most 
terrific sound, but the officers and men laughed at it, 





so of course I pretended to do the same, but in reality: 
[ could see nothing to laugh at. The cuptain ordered 
the starboard watzh to be piped to quarters, and the 
boats to be cleared, ready for hoisting out: we then 
anchored within a mile of the battery, and returned the 
fire. 1n the mean time, the remainder of the ship’s 
company hoisted out and lowered down four boats, 
which were manned and armed to storm the battery, 
I was very anxious to gu on service, and O’Brien, who 
had command of the first cutter, allowed me to go with 
him, on condition that I stowed myself away under the 
fore-sheets, that the captain might not see me before 
the boats had shoved off. This I did, and was not dis. 
covered. We pulled in abreast towards the battery, 
and in less than ten minutes the boats were ran on the 
beach, and we jumped out. The Frenchmen fired a 
gun at us as we pulled clese to the shore, and then ran 
away, 80 that we took possession without any fighting, 
which, to confess the truth, Iwas not sorry for, as [ 
did not think that I was old or strong enough to cope 
hand to hand with a grown-up man. There were a few 
fishermen’s huts close to the battery, and while two of 
the boats went on board of the vessels, to see if they 
could be got off, and others were spiking the guns and 
destroying the carriages, L went with O’Brien to ex- 
amine them; they were deserted by the people, as 
might have been supposed, but there was a great quan- 
tity of fish in them, apparently caught that morning. 
O’Brien pointed to a very large skate, “ Murder an 
Irish!” cried he, “it’s the very ghost of my grandmo- 
ther; we'll have her if it’s only for the family likeness. 
Peter, put your finger into the gills,and drag her down 
to the boat.” I could not force my finger into the 
gills, and as the animal appeared quite dead, I hooked 
my finger into its mouth; but I made a sad: mistake, for 
the animal was alive, and i diately closed its jaws, 
nipping my finger to the bone, and holding it so tight 
that I could not withdraw it, and the pain was too 
great to allow me to pull it away by main force, and 
tear my finger, which it held so fast. There I was, 
caught in a trap, and made a prisoner by a flat-fish. 
nee I hallooed loud enough to make O’Brien, 
who was close down to the boats with a large cod-fish 
under each arm, turn round and come to my assistance. 
At first he could not help me, from Jaughing so much, 
but at last he furced open the jaw of the fish with his 
cutlass, and 1 got my finger out, but very badly torn 
indeed. ] then took off my garter, tied it round the tail 
of the skate, and dragged it to the boat, which was all 
ready to shove off. The other boats had found it im. 
possible to get the vessels off without unloading—so, in 
pursaance of the captain's orders, they were set on fire, 
and before we lost sight of them had burnt down to the 
water’s edge. My finger was very bad for three weeks, 
and the officers laughed at me very much, saying, tlrat 
I narrowly escaped being made a prisoner of by an 
“old maid.” 





—— 


CHAPTER VI. 


We continued our cruize along the coast, until we 
had run down into the Bay of Arcapon, where we cap- 
tured two or three vessels, and obliged muny more to 
run on shore. And here we had an instance how very 
important itis that u captain of a man-of-war should be 
a good sailor, and have his shipin such discipline as to 
be strictly obeyed by his ship’s company. I beard the 
officers unanimously assert, after the danger was over, 
that nothing but the presence of mind which was shown 
by Captain Savage, could have saved the ship and her 
crew. We had chased a convoy of vessels to the bot- 
tom of the bay: the wind was very fresh wien wo 
hauled off, after runving them on shore, and the surf 
on the beach even at that timo was so great, that they 
were certain to go to pieces before they could be got 
afloat again. We were obliged to double reef the top- 
sails as soon as we hauled to the wind, and the weather 
looked very threatening. In an hour afterwards, the 
whole sky was covered with one black cloud, whieh 
sunk so low, as nearly to touch our mast heads, and a 
tremendous sea, which appeared to have risen up al- 
most by magic, rolled in upon us, setting the vessel on 
a dead lee shore, As the night closed iv, it blew a 
dreadful gale, and the ship was nearly buried with the 
press of canvass which she was obliged to carry, for had 
we sea-room, we should have been lying tu under storm 
staysails; but we were forced to carry on at all risks, 
that we might clear off shore. The seas broke over as 
we lay in the trough, deluging us with water from the 
forecastle aft, to the binnacles; and very often os the 
ship descended with a plunge, it was with such force, 
that I really thought she would divide in half with the 
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yiolence:of the shock. Double breechings were rove 
on the guns, and they were further secured with tac- 
kles; and strong cleats nailed behind the trunnions, for 
we heeled over so much when we lurched, that the 
were wholly supported by the breechings and 
tackles, and had one of them broke lcose, it must have 
broke right through the lee side of the ship, and she 
must have foundered. The captain, first lieutenant, 
and most of tho dfficers, remained on deck during the 
whole of the night: and really, what with the howling 
of the wind, the violence of the rain, the washing of 
the water about the decks, the working of the chain 
pumps, and the creaking and groaning of the timbers, 
] thought that we must inevitably be lost; and I said 
my prayers at least a dozen times during the night, for 
Tivlt it impossible to go to bed. I had often wished, 
out of curiosity, that 1 might be in a gale of wind, but 
1 little thought it was to have been a scene of this de- 
scription, or any thing half so dreadful. What made it 
more appalling was, that we were on a lee shore, and 
the consultations of the captain and officers, and the 
eagerness with which they looked out for daylight, told 
us that we had other dangers to encounter besides the 
storm. At last the morning broke, and the look-out 
man upon the gangway called out, “ Land on the lee 
beam.” I perceived the muster dash his fist against 
the hammock rails, as if with vexation, and walk away 
without saying a word, and looking very grave. 

“Up there, Mr. Wilson,” said the captain to the se- 
cond lieutenant, “and see how far the land trends for- 
ward, and whether you can distinguish the point.” 
The second lieutenant went up the main rigging, and 
pointed with his hand to about two points before the 
beam. * Do you see two hillocks in-land?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the second lieutenant. 

“Then it is so,” observed the captain to the master, 
“and if we weather it, we shall have more sea room. 
Keep her full, and let her go through the water; do 
you hear, quarter-master ? 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Thus, and no nearer, my man. Ease her witha 
spoke or two when she sends ; but be careful, or she’il 
take the wheel out of your hands.” 

It really was a very awful sight. When the ship 
was in the trough of the sea, you could distinguish 


nothing but a waste of tumultuous water; but when}, 


she was borne up on the summit of the enormous waves, 
you then looked down, as it were, upon a low, sandy 
coast, close to you, and covered with foam and break- 
ers. ‘She behaves nobly,” observed the captain, step- 
ping aft to the binnacle, and looking at the compass; 
“if the wind does not baffle us, we shall weather.” The 
captain had scarcely time to wake the observation, when 
the sails shivered aud flapped Hike thunder. “Up with 
the helm: what are you about quarter-master?” 

“The wind has headed us, sir,” replied the quartor- 
master, coully. 

The captain and master remained at the binnacle 
watching the compass, and when'the sails were again 
full she had broken off two pvints, and the point of 
land was only a little on the lee bow. 

“We must wear her round, Mr. Falcon, 
wear ship—ready, oh, ready.” 

* She has come up again,” cried the master, who was 
at the binnacle, 

“ Hald fast there a minute, How’s her head now?” 

“N.N.E., as she was before she broke off, sir.” 

* Pipe belay,” said the captain. “ Falcon, continued 
he, “if she breaks off again we may have no room to 
wear; indeed, there is so little room now, that I must 
tun the risk. Which cable was ranged last night—the 
bost bower?” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“Jump down, then, and see it double bitted and stop. 
pered at thirty fathoms, See it well done—our lives 
Taay deperid upon it.” 

he ship continued to hold her course good ; and we 
were within half a mile of the point, and fully expected 
to weather it, when again the wet and heavy suils flap- 
din the wind, and the ship broke off two points as 
fore. The officers and scamen were aghast, for the 
ship’s head was right on to the breakers, * Luff now, 
all you can, quarter-imaster,” cried the captain. “Send 
the men aft directly. My lads, there is no time for 
words—I am going to club-haul the ship for there is 
no room to wear. The only chanee you have of safety, 
is to be cool, watch my eye, and exeeute my orders 
with precision. Away to your stations for tacking 
ship. Hands by the best bower anchor, Mr. Wilson, 
attend below with the carpenter and his mates, ready 
to cut away the cable at the moment that I give the 
order. Silence there, fore and aft. Quartcr-master, 


Hands, 


keep her full again for stays. Mind you ease the helm 
down when I tell you.” About a minute passed before 
the captain gave any further orders. The ship had 
closed to within a quarter ot a mile of the beach, and 
the. waves curled and topped around us, bearing us 
down upon the shore, which presented one continued 
surface of foam, extending to withir half a cable's 
length of our position, at which distance the enormous 
waves culminated and fell with the report of thunder. 
The captain waved his hand in silence to the quarter. 
master at the wheel, and the helm was put down. The 
ship turned slowly to the wind, pitching and chopping 
as the sails.were spilling. When she had lost her way, 
the captain gave the order, “ Let go the anchor. We 
will haul all at once, Mr. Falcon,” said the captain. 
Not a word was spoken, the men went to the fore- 
brace, which had not been manned; most of them 
knew, although I did not, that if the ship’s head did 
not go round the, other way, we should be on shore, and 
and among the breakers, in halfa minute. [thought at 
the time that the captain said that he would haul all 
the yards at once, there appeared to be doubt or dissent 
on the countenance of Mr. Falcon; and I was after- 
wards told, that he had not agreed with the captain, 
but he was too good an officer, and knew that there was 
no time for discussion, to make any remark; and the 
event proved that the captain was right. At last the 
ship was head to wind, and the captain gave the signal. 
The yards flew round with such a creaking, noise, that ] 
thought the masts had gone over the side, and the next 
moment the wind had caught the sails, and the ship, 
which for a moment or two had been on an even keel, 
careened over to ker gunnel with its force. The cap- 
tain, who stood upon the weather hammock rails, hold- 
ing by the main rigging, ordered the helm amidships, 
looked full at the sails, and then at the cable, which 
was broad upon the weather bow and held the ship from 
nearing the shore. At last he cried, “Cut away the 
cable.” A few strokes of the axes were heard, and then 
the cable flew out of the hawse-hole in a blaze of fire, 
from the violence of the friction, and disappeared under 
a huge wave, which struck us on the choss tree, and 
deluged us with water fore and aft. But we were now 
on the other tack, and the ship regained her way, and 
we had evidently increased our distance from the land. 

“ My lads,” said the captain to the ship’s company, 
* you have behaved well, and I thank you; but I must 
tell you honestly, that we have more difficulties to get 
through. We have to weather a point of the bay on 
this tack. Mr. Falcon, splice the main-brace, and call 
the watch. How’s her head, quarter-master?” 

“S.W. by 8. Southerly, sir.” 

“ Very well; let her go through the water; and the 
captain beckoning to the master to follow him went 
down into the cabin. As our immediate danger was 
over, I went down into the berth to see if I could get 
any thing for breakfast, where I found O’Brien and 
two or three more. 

“ By the powers, it was as nate a thing as ever I saw 
done,” observed O'Brien; “ the slightest mistake as to 
time or management, and at this moment the flat fish 
would have been dubbing at our ugly carcasses. Peter, 
you're not fond of flat fish, are you, my boy? We may 
thank heaven and the captain, I can tell you that, my 
lads; but now, where’s the chart, Robinson. Hand me 
down the parallel! rules and compasses, Peter—they are 
in the corner of the shelf. Here we are now, a devil- 
ish sight too near this infernal point. Who knows how 
her head is?” ’ 

“I do, O’Brien ; I heard the quarter-masteg tell the 
captain, S. W. by S. Southerly,” 

“ Let me see,” continued O’Brien, “ variation 2 1-4— 
lee way—rather too large an allowance of that, I’m 
afraid; but however, we'll give her 2 1-2 points; the 
Diomede would blush to make any more, under any 
circumstances, Here—the compass—now we'll sce ;” 
and O’Brien advanced the parallel rule from the com- 
pass to the spot where the ship was placed on the chart, 
* Bother! you see it’s as much as she'll do to weather 
the other point now, on this tack, and that’s what the 
cuptain meant when he told us we had more difficulty, 
I could have taken my bible oath that we were clear o 
om thing, if the wind held.” : 

“ See what the distance is, O’Brien,” said Robinson. 
It was measured, and proved to be thirteen miles, 

“ Only thirteen miles; and if we do weather, we shall 
do very well, for the bay is deep beyond. It's a rocky 
point, you see, just by way of variety. Well, my lads, 
I’ve a piece of comfort for yuu, any how. It’s not long 
that you'll be kept in suspense, for by one o'clock this 
day you'll either be congratulating each other upon 





your good luck, or you'll be past praying for. Come, 


put up the chart, for I hate to look at-melancholy pros- 
pects; and steward, see what you can find in the way 
of comfort.” Some bread and cheese, with the remains 
of yesterday’s boiled pork, were put on the table, with 
a bottle of rum, procured at the time they “ spliced the 
main-brace ;” but we were all too anxious to eat much, 
and one by one returned on deck, to see how the 
weather was, and if the wind atall favoured us. On 
deck the superior officers were in conversation with the 
captain, who had expressed the same fear that O’Brien 
had in our berth. The men, who knew what they had 
to expect—for this sort of intelligence is soon commu- 
nicated through a ship—were assembled in knots, look- 
ing very grave, but at the same time not wanting in 
confidence. They knew that they could trust to the 
captain, as far as skill or courage could avail them, and 
sailors are too sanguine to despair, even at the last mo- 
ment. As for myself, I felt such admiration for the 
captain, after what I had witnessed that morning, that 
whenever the idea came over me, that in all probability 
I should be lost in a few hours, I could not help ac- 
knowledging how much more serious it was that such 
a man should be lost to his country. I do not intend 
to say that it consoled me; but it certainly made me still 
more regret the chances with which we were threatened. 
Before twelve o’clock, the rocky point which we so 
much dreaded was in sight, broad on the lee bow; and 
if the low, sandy coast appeared terrible, how much 
more did this, even ata distance: the black masses of 
rock covered with foam, which each minute dashed up 
in the air higher than our lower mast heads. The 
captain eyed it for sore minutes in silence, as if in cal- 
culation. 

“ Mr. Falcon,” said he at last, “we must put the 
mainsail on her.” 

“She never can bear it, sir.” 

** She must bear it,” was the reply. “Send the men 
aft tothe main sheet. See that carcful men attend the 
bantlines.” 

The mainsail was set, and the effect of it upon the 
ship was tremendous. She careened over so that her 
lee channels were under the water, and when pressed 
by a sea, the lee side of the quarter deck and gangway 
were afloat, She now reminded me of a goaded and 
fiery horse, mad with the stimulus applied ; not rising 
as before, but forcing herself through whole seas, and 
dividing the waves, which poured in one continual tor- 
rent from the forecastle down upon the decks below. 
Four men were secured to the wheel—the sailors were 
obliged to cling, to prevent being washed away—the 
ropes were thrown in confusion to leeward—the shot 
rolled out of the lockers, and every eye was fixed aloft, 
watching the masts, expected every moment to go over 
the side, A heavy sea struck us on thé broadside, and 
it was som? moments before the ship appeared to re- 
cover herself; she reeled, trembled, and stopped ber way 
as if it had stupified her. The first lieutonant looked 
at the captain, as if to say, “ This will not do.” “It 
is our only chance,” answered the captain, to the ap 
peal. That the ship went faster through the water, 
and held a better wind, was certain; but just before we 
arrived at the point, the gale increased in force. “If 
any thing starts we are lost, sir,” observed the first 
lieutenant ugain. 

“Lam perfectly aware of it,” replied the captain, in 
a calm tone; “ but as I said before, and you must now 
be aware, it is our only chance. The consequence of 
any carelessness or neglect in the fitting and securing 
of the rigging, will be felt now; and this danger, if we 
escape it, ought to remind us how much we have to 
answer for if we ncglect our duty. The lives of a whole 
ship’s company may be sacrificed by the neglect or in- 
competence of an officer when in harbour. | will pay 
you the compliment, Falcon, to say, that I foel con- 
vinced that the masts of this shipare as secure as know- 
ledge and attention can make them,” 

he first lieutenant thanked the captain for his good 
opinion, and hoped it would not be the last compliment 
which he paid him. 

“TI hope not too; but a few minutes will decide the 
point.” 

The ship was now within two cebles’ lengths of tho 
rocky point; some few of the men I observed to clasp 
their hands, but most of them were silently taking off 
their jackets, and kicking off their shoes, that they 
might not lose a chance of escape provided the ship 
struck. “’T will be touch and go indeed, Falcon,” ob- 
served the captain, (for 1 had clung to tho belaying 
pins, close to them, for the last half hour, that the 
mainsail had been set,) “Come aft, you and I must 
take the helm. We shall want nerve there, and unly 





there, now.” 
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The captain and first lieutenant went aft, and took 
the fore spokes of the wheel, and O’Brien, at a sign 
made by the captain, laid hold of the spokes behind 
him. An old quarter-master took his station at the 
fourth. The roaring of the seas on the rocks, witb the 
howling of the wind, were dreadful; but the sight was 
more dreadful than the noise. For a few moments I 
shut my eyes, but anxiety forced me to open them 
again. As near as I could judge, we were not twenty 
yards from the rocks at the time that the ship passed 
abreast of them. We were in the midst of the foam 
which boiled around us; and as the ship was driven 
nearer to them, and careened with the wave, I thought 
that our main yard-arm would have touched the rock ; 
and at this moment a gust of wind came on, which laid 
the ship on her beam-ends and checked her progress 
pret the water, whilo the accumulated noise was 
deafening, A few moments more the ship dragged on, 
another wave dashed over her and spent itself upon the 
rocks, while the spray was dashed back from them, and 
returned upon the decks, The main rock was within 
ten yards of her counter, when another gust of wind 
laid us on our beam ends, the foresail and mainsail split, 
and were blown clean out of the bolt ropes, the ship 
righted, trembling fore and aft, I looked astern; the 
rocks were to windward on our quarter, and we were 
safe. I thought at the time, that the ship relieved of 
hey courses, and again lifting over the waves, was not 
a bad simile of the relief felt by us all at that moment; 
and, like her, we trembled as we panted with the sud- 
den reaction, and felt the removal of the intense anxiety 
which oppressed our breasts. 

The captain resigned the helm, and walked aft to 
look at the point, which was now broad on the weather 
quarter. In a minute or two, he desired Mr, Falcon to 
get new saile up and bend them, and then went below 
to his cabin. Iam sure it was to thank God for our 
deliverance: I did most fervently, not only then, but 
when I went to my hammock at night. 


(To be continued.) 


——— 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life and Writings of Major Jack Downing, 
of Downingsville, away down east in the state 
of Maine. Written by himself. Boston—Lilly, 

fait, & Co. 


These amusing letters have been laying on 
our table for seme days without our having space 
to notice them. It must be a good joke that 
makes a whole nation laugh; and such is the 
queer idea of embodying a fictitious character, 
who, with abundance of wit, touches upon mat- 
ters of such a public and local nature, as to 
interest every body. We presume both political 
parties have laughed at them, and for their infor- 
mation we may state that the present publication 
contains, besides a droll life of the major, and a 
number of letters which appeared before the 
writer had attracted sufficient notice to make his 
way into the generality of the newspapers, so 
that the most devoted admirer of Jack will find 
here new food for laughter. 

There are two Major Downings; the original 
is the editor of the Portland Courier, by general 
belief: the second, but quite his equal, and se- 
cond only because he commenced later in the 
day, isa Mr. Davis, a merchant of New York— 
he corresponds with the New York Daily Adver- 
tiser, and a few of his letters are in this volume, 
under the title of ‘Some of Major Downing’s 
letters which he never wrote.”’ ‘The volume is 
well printed, and has some fair wood cuts— 
including a likeness of the major, and “ A View 
of Downingsville from Uncle Joshua’s Barn- 
yard.” 

—_—_ 
The world is a crached ball; it rattles, but does not 


ring. 
There are men who never go wrong, because they 
never entertain any sensible project. 





VARIETIES. 


Geographical Anecdote—A cotemporary of Selden 
gives a ludicrous anecdote of the puritanical divines, 
which shows how admirably that learned man amused 
himself at their ignoranee. They were discussing the 
distance between Jerusalem and Jericho, with a perfect 
ignorance of sacred or ancient geography; one said # 
was twenty miles, another ten, and at last it was con- 
cluded to be only seven, for this strange reason, that 
fish was brought from Jericho to Jerusalem market! 
Selden observed, that “ possibly the fish in question 
was salted,” and silenced these acute disputants. 

Roses.—In Gazepore roses are planted in fields, con- 
taining hundreds of acres, for the purpose of preparin 
their precious essence, the atta gool. It requires 200, 
roses to produce the weight of a rupee in aita, yet a 
quart of the strongest rose-water (goolabee pawnee) may 
be purchased for one shilling.— Asiatic Journal. 

A Bubal has just heen added to the Menagerie of the 
Jardin des Plantes; an animal from the interior of Af- 
rica, having the body of a camelopard and the head of 
a cow. 

Ellen Tree is said to be by the English papers the 
best looking woman and the best comic actress in ex- 
istence ; and it is reported that she of late has felt the 
Kean sensation of love. 

Mr. and Mrs. Long Wellesley have separated, she in 
great pecuniary want, and he living at Calais, at the 
rate of 20,000/. a year. 

We understand that Hamlet has been placed in the 
hands of an eminent composer, by the talented double 
lessee, Mr. Bunn. Madame Pasta is engaged to play 
Hamlet, and Madame Malibran will appear as the 
ghost. 

The furniture of the Duchess de Berry at the Castle 
of Blaye, is in possession of a corset maker at Bordeaux, 
who is making his fortune by selling it. 

The weaithy Russian Count Demidoff, has given 
20,000fs. for M. Delaroche the painter’s Death of Lady 
Jane Grey. 

Drury Lane Theatre has been entirely “ re-decorated 
and beautified,” as the advertisements say.—The pre- 
vailing colour is a light pink with lemon stiles, and the 
ornaments are of burnished silver. 

From Goethe’s Posthumous Works. 

Modern poets pour a great deal of water in their ink. 

The greatest difficulties are found where they are 
least expected. 

In the works of man, as in those of nature, their pur- 
pose and designs are the proper objects of our attention. 

The greatest good that we derive from history is that 
it awakens enthusiasm. 

Literature is a fragment of a fragment. Of all that 
ever happened, or has been said, but a fraction has been 
written ; and of this latter but little is extant. 

Shakespeare is dangerous to budding talent,—he 
compels it to reproduce him, while it fancies it is pro- 
ducing itself. 

Wisdom exists only in truth. 

The smallest hair casts its shadow. 

There are not always frogs where there is water, but 
where we hear them croak we may be sure the latter 
is not far off. 

Many knock at random on the wall with the ham- 
mer, and fancy they hit the nail on the head every timv. 

Historical writing is a way of getting rid of the past. 

What we do not understand we do not possess. 

Feresight is simple, retrospection manifold. 

One who feels not love must learn to fiatter, or he 
will never succeed. 





—— 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


T. Hood bas announced bis Comic Annual this year 
in his usual guaint way; purporting to be a letter 
found in the post office without superscription, and of 
which the following is the copy :— 

“My dear sir,—You are perfectly and nautically 
right. The Comic Annual ought certainly to clear out 
in time for the trade winds to carry it through the 
Strait of Paternuster. It is far better, in that latitude, 
to have a sale than to be rowing. You may safely ad- 
vertise that the Comic will leave your dock, outward 
bound ; and if you should call it A 1, it would sound no 
worse to the ‘Subscribers at Lloyd's.’ My literary 
rigging, except a few lines, is all standing, and the 
blockmakers have done their part. This announce- 
ment sounds rather Dibdinish, but it will come appro- 
priately from a street that is named after the fleet. 
With regard to my novel, the shel! of ‘ Tylney Hall’ is 











completed, and the whole building, in one story. is ex- 
pected to be printed and papered very early in De- 
cember. You can treat in the meantime with parties 
who may be disposed: to occupy thomselves with the 
premises; and a reading lease for a term of ninety- 
nine years will not be at all objected by—My dear sir, 
yours very truly, nomas Hoop. 

“ Lake House, Wanstead, Octoher 1, 1833.” 

With numerous Embellishments by Lane and Slater, 
a a Musical Annual, entitled The Musical Keep- 
sake, 

Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or Colloquies on 
the Errors and Improvement of Society. 

Another Numeral publicaticn, the Sacred Classics, 
or Cabinet Library of Divinity, with an original Intro- 
ductory Essay to each Author; edited by the Rev. R. 
Cattermole, B. D. and the Rev. H. Stebbing, M. A. 

A Treatise on the Preservation and Improvement of 
the Hair, by a member of the College of Surgeons. 

A Catechism of Whist, compiled from “ Bell’s Life 
in London.” 


—>— 


Mew American Pudlications. 


Scarcely any thing of interest has been pub- 
lished since our last Journal, and we have de- 
voted so much space to the story of Peter Sim- 
ple, that we can only mention ** The Sketch 
Book of Fashion,” and “ The Naval Officer,” 
by the author of Peter Simple. We shall 
bring up our “lee way” next week. 

—<>— 


We have many indications of a wish that we 
should publish more of Peter Simple every 
week. It may be as well to state, that the story 
originally appeared in the London Metropolitan 
in monthly parts much as we are publishing it. 
In that periodical it has lately been discontinued, 
in order that a book edition may have a chance 
of selling with the conclusion exclusive in its 
pages. ‘lhe book edition has not yet appeared 
in London ; as soon as it is received, we shall 
proceed more rapidly, and conclude it as soon 
as the limits of our Journal will admit. 

An American edition, in two small volumes, 
has been published ; the second carries the 
story to where it closes in the Metropolitan, 
but of course no further. The price of those 
volumes is $1,25, equal to three months’ sub- 
scription to this publication! in which it could 
have been inserted at a cost to subscribers of 
only about 374 cents, and still Jess in its pre- 
sent shape. The author has done with his pen 
all that Matthews effected with the aid of dress, 
scenery, and music—he makes one laugh jin 
spite of oneself. 

—<— 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Three more numbers will conclude the se- 
cond volume of the “ Library,” when, as we 
have previously announced, all who have not 
made payment will be struck from the subscrip- 
tion list, and their accounts placed in the 
hands of collectors, at the rate of $6. As it is 
believed that a sufficient quid pro quo has been 
given, no hesitation is felt in making a demand 
for payment, the terms of which were explicit 
and have been more than complied with. 

To those who have punctually discharged 
the small due for the two volumes, the proprie- 
tor returns sincere acknowledgments, and begs 
the same operation may be repeated for the 
forthcoming volumes ; we have as good mate- 
rials left as we have furnished, and increasing 
facilities, by which we hope to give general 
satisfaction. 

A. WALDIE. 
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